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of our two peoples never to go to war with one
another again/' and whereby consultation was to be
the method adopted to deal with any other questions
that may concern our two countries.1

Undoubtedly in the first flush of peace Mr.
Chamberlain hoped that this declaration would
embody some more permanent aspiration than the
bare facts of the Munich Agreement; and on his
triumphal return speaking to the huge throng at
Heston he stressed that the settlement of the Czecho-
Slovakian problem was the prelude to a larger settle-
ment in which all people might find peace. He then
held up and read out to the crowd the declaration
signed by Hitler and himself. On arrival in London
fantastic scenes awaited him. He drove to Bucking-
ham Palace where the King and Queen paid Mrs.
Chamberlain and himself the unparalleled compliment
of taking them on the floodlit balcony to greet the
cheers of the vast assembly calling for them. In
Downing Street and Whitehall, although it was a
gusty, cold, damp evening was one seething mass
of humanity roaring and singing to the point of
hysteria. These men and women were neither
gloating over political victories nor conscious of
national defeats but revelling simply in the salva-
tion and the prospect of peace for both of which
they owed so much to Neville Chamberlain. "We
want Neville Chamberlain! We want Neville Cham-
berlain!" they cried deliriously, and when he came
to the window and held up his hand he commanded
the most moving and complete silence from that
incredible throng.

The thin yet buoyant voice rang clear into the night;

i After the Munich Agreement was signed, Mr. Chamberlain went to
Hitler and extracted from him this pledge to follow the method of con-
sultation. Hitler undoubtedly thought that the signature of the Agree-
ment concluded the business of the day. He could not, however, plausibly
refuse his signature to the declaration, which Mr. Chamberlain had written
out and presented to him.